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MADAM  PRESIDENT  AND  LADIES,— 

The  waterways  of  Canada,  leading  from  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior, 
outward  to  the  high  seas,  are  a  very  important  factor  in  the  material  prosperity  of 
Canada,  and  are,  therefore,  suitable  subjects  for  the  consideration  and  study  of 
this  Society.  In  their  developments,  they  have  followed  the  march  of  progress 
which  is  everywhere  evident  in  our  country,  and  they  have  a  history  of  their  own, 
which  is  most  interesting  to  relate.  The  subject  of  this  paper,  "  The  Origin  of 
the  Lachine  Canal,"  is  a  most  fascinating  one.  It  brings  us  as  far  back  as  Jacques 
Cartier,  who,  in  1535,  in  his  second  voyage  to  Canada,  was  the  fust  intrepid 
European  explorer  to  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  present  city  of  Montreal 
as  far  as  the  rapids,  but  was  unable  to  ascend  farther,  on  account  of  the  swiftness 
of  the  current.  His  first  project  on  his  third  voyage  in  1541  was  to  explore  the 
".Sault,"  as  it  was  afterwards  called.  Starting  with  a  single  launch,  manned  by 
double  the  ordinary  crew  of  oarsmen,  and  seeing  that  the  ascent  could  not  be 
made,  he  decided  to  proceed  by  land.  Directing  his  way  along  a  beaten  path,  he 
met  four  Indians  and  explained  to  them,  by  signs,  his  desire  to  see  the  head  of  the 
rapids.  The  braves  offered  themselves  as  guides,  but,  after  a  long  tramp,  they 
told  Cartier  that  there  were  other  rapids  in  the  distance.  Whether  this  information 
discouraged  the  explorer,  we  cannot  say  ;  the  records  only  tell  us  that  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  landing  place,  launched  his  boat  and  returned  to  his  starting  point. 
Cartier  never  again  visited  the  "  Sault,"  and  sixty  years  elapsed  before  France 
again  concerned  herself  about  the  St.  Lawrence  and  her  rapids. 

In  1603  Champlain  arrived  in  the  country  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a 
colony.  On  June  4th  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  Dupont  Grav^,  he  determined 
to  explore  the  big  rapid  which  was  made  known  through  the  visit  of  Cartier.  The 
following  July,  after  three  miles  of  hard  rowing,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rapid, 
where  he  found  some  three  or  four  feet  of  water.  The  ascent  in  a  small  boat  was 
not  feasible,  and  desiring  to  explore  the  extent  of  the  rapid,  after  the  example  of 
Cartier,  he  proceeded  by  land  along  the  North  shore  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  about  the  length  of  the  rapid.  Finding  he 
could  go  no  further,  he  went  back  to  his  boat.  On  his  return,  he  decided  to  lay 
the  site  of  his  intended  settlement,  not  at  the  rapid,  which  he  named  "  Sault  St. 


Louis,"  but  upon  a  spot  situated  six  miles  further  down,  at  the  foot  of  "  Mont 
Royal,"  which  he  called  "  Place  Royale,"  subsequently  known  as  Pointe-a- 
Callite." 

In  1615  he  again  visited  the  "  Sault,"  but  was  so  intent  upon  his  fur  traffic 
with  the  Indians,  who  were  bringing  their  furs  from  their  hunting  grounds  on  the 
Ottawa  River  and  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  that  he  did  not  make  any  further 
attempt  to  ascend  the  rapid. 

In  1642  the  trading  post  at  the  foot  of  the  rapid  was  merely  a  summer  rendez- 
vous, where  the  fur  traders  met  the  Indians  from  the  Ottawa. 

In  that  year  (1642)  Montreal  was  founded.  The  enterprise  was  a  religious 
one  and  undertaken  by  religious  gentlemen  of  France.  Father  Olier,  better 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  Sulpician  Order,  with  his  colleagues,  planned  the 
building  of  a  town  to  be  known  as  Ville  Marie,  Maisonneuve  being  at  the  time 
Governor. 

The  Sulpicians  became  Seigneurs  of  the  whole  island,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  settlements  along  the  shores,  in  order  to  be  informed  without 
delay  of  any  threatened  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois,  and  also  to  have  in 
the  vicinity  a  sufficient  force  for  resistance,  in  case  Ville  Marie  was  attacked.  They 
even  created  several  "fiefs  nobles"  above  the  "Sault"  as  far  as  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  island.  Among  others,  one  was  granted  to  a  young  Norman  full  of  courage 
and  ambition,  and  whom  I  shall  introduce  as  the  first  European  inhabitant  of 
Lachine— Robert,  Cavalier  de  La  Salle.  (Some  have  called  him  Chevalier  de  La 
Salle,  but  Mr.  Suite,  in  answering  one  of  his  correspondents  as  to  de  La  Salle's 
true  name,  says  that  de  La  Salle  was  never  a  Chevalier,  and  that  his  name  was 
R4n6,  Robert  Cavalier,  surnamed  La  Salle.)  At  that  time  the  virgin  forest  com- 
pletely covered  the  shores  and  there  was  no  trace  whatever  of  the  presence  of  man, 
if  you  except  the  footpath  along  the  river  followed  by  Champlain  when  exploring 
the  head  of  the  island.  He  occupied  his  Seigniory  from  1666  to  1669  and  called 
it  "  Seigniory  de  St.  Sulpice." 

Historians  have  differed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Lachine,"  some  claim- 
ing that  it  was  given  by  Mr.  de  La  Salle.  This  is  improbable,  as  in  that  case  he 
would  very  likely  have  given  the  same  name  to  his  Seigniory,  which  he  called 
"St.  Sulpice."  In  all  probability  the  name  "Lachine"  was  derisively  given, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  his  expedition  in  1669,  when  in  search  of  China  and  Japan. 
Mr.  Dollier,  in  his  "  History  of  Montreal,"  attributes  the  new  name  to  the  unex- 
pected return  of  de  La  Salle's  companions,  and  Jostel,  in  his  narratives  of  1668, 
asserts  that  the  name  Lachine  arose  from  de  La  Salle's  pretensions  that  he  would 
discover  the  way  to  China. 

Several  forts  were  also  built  from  Ville  Marie  to  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Louis. 
De  La  Salle  having  sold  his  Seigniory  to  Jean  Milot  when  he  started  for  his  far- 
off  expedition,  the  task  fell  upon  the  latter  of  carrying  out  the  obligations  to  the 
Sulpicians,  which  were  to  erect  a  fort  and  mill  by  way  of  protection  to  the  settlers. 
The  fort  was  first  called  "Fort  Lachine."  After  the  locality  was  formed  into  a 
parish  it  was  called  "  Fort  Remy,"  after  the  name  of  the  first  priest. 
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Other  forts  were  also  built—"  Fort  Cuilleriee,"  "  Fort  Holland"  and  "  Fort 
La  Presentation."  The  forts  of  Lachine  were  not  warlike  posts,  able  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  European  soldiers,  but  rather  trading  posts  for  the  protection  of  the 
merchants  and  a  refuge  for  the  colonists  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  Iroquois. 

The  project  of  binding  Montreal  and  Lachine  by  canal  dates  from  the  begin- 
nings  of  the  colony. 

A  missionary  writes  in  1692  that  the  first  French  establishment  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  Lachine,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  canal  there  by  means 
of  the  river  St.  Pierre.  There  would  be,  he  says,  very  little  ground  to  cut  in 
order  to  make  a  passage  from  the  lake  to  the  little  river  on  the  said  island,  and  by 
removing  the  fallen  trees  its  bed  would  be  deep  enough  to  float  bateaux  coming 
down  from  above.  The  young  colony,  however,  was  too  poor  to  build  a  canal 
with  locks,  to  overcome  the  considerable  fall  of  nine  miles  of  river,  from  Pointe-a- 
Callieres  to  Lachine. 

In  a  most  interesting  paper  read  in  Montreal  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Marceau, 
ex-President  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  says  it  had  been  his  good  fortune 
to  peruse  some  of  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  and  to  find  in  them  efforts  made  by  former  members  of  their  Order  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  navigation  between  Montreal  and  Lachine.  The 
method  of  navigation  at  that  time  was  by  canoes  and  was  exceedingly  dangerous, 
many  portages  intervening  between  navigable  stretches,  and  even  in  these  navig- 
able stretches  towing  had  to  be  resorted  to,  and  several  accidents  had  occurred. 

In  the  year  1700  the  Superior  of  the  Sulpicians,  Mr.  Dollier  de  Casson,  ^ 
Undertook  to  improve  the  little  river  St.  Pierre  and  make  it  navigable  for  canoes  ,' 
from  its  mouth  to  Lake  St.  Pierre,  and  also  to  open  a  cut  from  the  lake  to  a  point 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.      A  notarial  contract  was  signed  between  the  contractor, 
Gedeon  de  Catalogne,  and  Mr.  Dollier  de  Casson,  for  the  excavation  of  a  canal 
about  a  mile  in  length,  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  varying 
in  width  at  the  bottom  according  to  the  depth  of  cutting.     The  work  began  in  / 
1700,  and  in  the  following  year  the  contractor  failed,  after  having  performed  the) 
greater  part  of  the  work,  which  was  left  in  this  unfinished  condition  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Sulpicians  to  complete  it. 

In  1708  Louis  XIV.  ordered  plans  and  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  him,  but  — 
owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the 
scheme  had  again  to  be  postponed. 

In  1714  the  Sulpicians  completed  a  small  canal  from  Lachine  to  river  and 
lake  St.  Pierre,  as  they  possessed  several  farms  there,  one  in  particular  called  St.  ~~ 
Gabriel,  with  a  two-story  stone  house,  (still  standing,  although  abandoned. )%  At 
the  end  of  the  domain  stood  two  hydraulic  corn  mills,  supplied  by  the  waters  of 
the  little  river  St.  Pierre.  (This  river  runs  to-day  beneath  the  Lachine  Canal  at 
C6te  St.  Paul  and  Verdun.  Lake  St.  Pierre  has  long  disappeared,  owine  to  the 
work  done  -in  connection  with  the  Lachine  Canal. ) 
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In  1717,  Mr.  Chaussegros  de  Lery,  who  had  charge  of  all  the  civil  engineering 
and  military  works  of  Montreal,  reported  that  three-quarters  of  the  work  had  been 
accomplished. 

In  1733  l^e  same  engineer  made  a  complete  survey  and  prepared  fresh  plans 
and  estimates,  but  no  report  or  document  of  Mr.  de  Lery's  is  on  record  in  the 
documents  referred  to. 

Bellin's  map  shows  the  Lachine  Canal  as  completed,  whereas  attempts  were 
made  to  complete  it  only  on  one  or  two  occasions,  in  1700  and  1714- 

According  to  Mr.  de  Lery's  map,  this  canal  was  begun  by  the  Sulpicians,  who 
abandoned  it,  owing  to  the  rock. 

A  small  map  shows  the  position  of  the  improved  waterway  at  the  time  of  the 
cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  It  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
"Canal  de  la  Maurandiere,"  the  author  of  the  map  being  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  de  la  Maurandiere,  one  of  the  Royal  Engineers  of  Ville  Marie,  had  com- 
pleted the  work  undertaken  in  1700. 

The  literature  of  our  canal  system  is  in  a  very  rudimentary  state,  as  regards 
the  early  period  ;  in  the  meantime,  those  who  desire  to  trace  their  origin  must  be 
content  with  a  few  reports  and  letters  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

The  late  Douglass  Brymner,  one  of  the  Dominion  Archivists,  says  that  great 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  dates  when  various  public  works  were  constructed  in 
Canada,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  executed  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  that  on  this  account  no  record  exists  in  our  Departments  in  Canada  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  these  canals  were  not  built 
)  during  the  French  regime,  for  Bougainville,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  New  France," 
/  1757,  describes  the  passage  upwards,  speaking  of  the  frightful  rapids,  giving  in 
detail  the  names  of  the  places  passed,  describing  the  "  Cascades,"  the  "  Buisson," 
with  its  strong  currents  and  difficult  navigation  over  the  whole  course,  the  port- 
aging at  various  points,  but  making  no  mention  of  canals,  except  in  speaking  of 
Lachine,  to  which  place  he  says  a  canal  from  Montreal  had  long  been  spoken  of, 
but  none  built.  It  is  clear,  that  situated  as  the  French  were  in  I757>  no  canal 
could  have  been  built  in  the  interval  before  the  conquest  in  1759  and  1760.  The 
positive  evidence  is  that  Colonel  Goiher  Mann,  one  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in 
his  report  of  the  state  of  the  canals,  dated  December  24th,  1800,  says  that  they 
were  built  in  1779  and  1783.  The  exact  date  of  construction  can  be  settled 
positively  by  the  letters  of  Captain  Twiss,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  under  whose 
direction  the  works  were  executed,  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  Haldi- 
mand,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  who  designed  these  canals  for  facilitating 
the  transport  of  military  stores  and  munitions,  but  with  a  secondary  object  of  as^ 
sisting  the  merchants. 

/"~"lt  is  surprising  that  in  1779  and  1783,  when  the  Imperial  Government  was 
making  canals  at  the  "  Cascades,"  the  "Cedars"  and  "  Coteau  du  Lac,"  a  canal 
at  Lachine  should  not  have  been  decided  upon, 
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In  Bouchette's  time,  1815,  and  down  to  1824,  passenger  traffic  between 
Montreal  and  Toronto  was  carried  on  the  way  down  in  bateaux,  barges  and 
Durham  boats,  as  far  as  Lachine,  and,  going  up,  partly  by  ordinary  vehicles  by  a 
road,  called  the  Montreal  Road,  along  the  North  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
partly  by  bateaux  over  the  lakes.  Beyond  Kingston,  recourse  was  generally  had 
to  open  sailboats. 

I  read  in  Hopkins'  Encyclopedia  a  valuable  history  of  the  Lachine  Canal, 
prepared  by  Sir  John  Bourinot  in  1871.  He  says:  "The  Lachine  Canal  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  piece  of  work  after  the  conquest." 

A  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  First  Parliament,  which,  however,  did  not  pass, 
as  the  resources  of  the  Province  were  not  considered  equal  to  the  undertaking.  In 
1815  the  exigencies  of  war  in  the  transport  of  munitions  led  the  then  Governor, 
Sir  George  Simpson,  to  recommend  its  excavation,  and  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
was  passed,  appropriating  ,£25,000  in  aid  of  its  construction.  Peace  followed, 
and  no  further  effort  was  made.  In  1819  a  joint  company  was  chartered  and  stock 
to  the  extent  of  ^150,000,  to  be  raised  by  ,£50  shares,  was  authorized.  This 
scheme  also  failed  ;  but  in  1821  an  Act  was  passed  by  consent,  that  the  subscribers 
should  abandon  their  rights  on  receiving  back  their  money,  and  that  the  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Province.  A  contribution  of  ,£10,000  was  made  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  on  condition  that  all  military  stores  toll  free. 

The  work  commenced  on  July  17th,  1821.      The  Hon.  John  Richardson, 
chairman  of  the  management  of  the  canal,  turned  the  first  sod.     Thomas  Burnett 
was  the  first  engineer.     The  contractors  were  Bagg  &  White,  McKay  &  Redpath 
and  Phillips  &  White.     It  was  opened  in  August,  1824.     The  canal  was  8  miles 
718  yards  long,  28  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  48  feet  at  the  water  line,  with  5  feet 
depth  of  water  throughout.     The  locks,  seven  in  number,  were  ico  feet  long,  20  , 
feet  wide,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  4^  feet  \ 
of  water.     In  1843  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  was  commenced,  but  in  1844,  / 
during  its  progress,  several  representations  were  made  by  the  merchants  to  hasten 
the  work.     In  order  to  meet  their  requirements,  Locks  No.  I  and  2  were  deepened 
to  16  feet,  water  on  sills,  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  larger  vessels   to  enter  the 
first  basin,  when  visiting  Montreal  for  some  days.     The  enlargement  of  the  whole 
canal  was  completed  in  the  Spring  of  1848,  but  it  was  not  till  1882  that  the  canal 
was  excavated  to  its  full  width— a  very  expensive  undertaking,  as  the  cutting  was 
through  Silurian  limestone  for  some  distance  inland. 

The  first  steamer  between  Lachine  and  the  "Cascades"  ran  in  1824.  In  1825 
the  steamboat  "  Lake  St.  Louis"  was  in  use  between  the  two  places.  The  rapids 
were  overcome  by  means  of  portaging  in  coaches  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses. 

The  building  of  the  canals  may  be  divided  into  four  periods— from  1779  to 
1816,  from  1816  to  1844,  from  1844  to  1870,  and  from  1870  to  1905. 

The  dimensions  of  the  canal  at  present  are  :  270  feet  long,  by  45  feet  wide, 
and  14  feet  deep. 


These  different  periods  marking  a  corresponding  development  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  riches  of  the  country. 

What  changes  since  the  origin  of  this  canal !  We  of  the  twentieth  century 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  persevering  labor  and  enlightened  energy  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  our  Canadian  home  ;  but  do  we  sufficiently  appreciate  the  benefits 
they  have  conferred  upon  us  ?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  us,  when  taking  one  of  the 
palatial  steamers  of  the  Richelieu  Company  and  travelling  with  every  comfort,  to 
look  back  upon  the  days  of  the  hardy  pioneers,  when  they  had  to  put  up  with  such 
discomfort  and  expose  themselves  to  such  dangers  ? 

It  is  well  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  Canada  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  contrast  between  them  and  these  present  times  of  luxury  and  ease.  A  study 
of  the  early  days  will  make  our  country  and  our  travels  much  more  interesting  for 
us,  as  was  well  remarked  by  one  of  the  members  of  this  Society  at  our  last 
meeting.^ 

To  illustrate,  let  us  go  over  these  nine  miles  from  Montreal  to  Lachine. 

Leaving  Montreal  Basin  in  one  of  those  magnificent  steamers  plying  between 
Montreal  and  the  Great  Lakes,  you  pass  through  those  five  great  locks,  which  are 
triumphs  of  engineering  skill,  and  see  on  either  side,  as  you  ascend,  the  numerous 
industrial  concerns  which  indicate  the  present  prosperity  and  ceaseless  activity  of 
this  Canada  of  ours,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  residences  which  replace  the  hut  of 
the  white  man  and  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian. 

Going  through,  you  will  observe  at  a  distance  the  old  stone  house,  still  stand- 
ing on  the  very  spot  where  the  Sulpicians  completed  their  first  canal  in  1714. 

A  little  further  up,  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  entrance  to  the  old 
aqueduct,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just  before  reaching  the  "  King's  Post,"  was 
built  "  Fort  Cuilleriee"  in  1676.  This  "  King's  Tost"  was  built  by  the  British 
Government  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  consisted  of  a  powder 
magazine,  barracks,  sheds  and  stores,  traces  of  which  still  remain  on  the  Lower 
Lachine  Road. 

As  we  advance  we  come  to  where  de  La  Salle's  wooden  homestead  stood,  de 
La  Salle's  seigniory  being  where  to-day  the  novitiate  of  the  Oblate  Fathers  is 
erected,  in  close  proximity  to  the  C.  P.  R.  bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  to 
Caughnawaga  at  that  very  point. 

About  two  hundred  yards  West  of  the  toll  gate,  near  the  lock,  a  two-story 
stone  house  still  stands.  Under  its  roof,  in  the  year  1804,  the  Irish  poet,  Thomas 
Moore,  was  entertained  on  his  visit  to  Canada.  While  there  he  composed  the 
"Woodpecker,"  the  incident  therein  referred  to  having  occurred  between  the 
house  and  where  is  now  situated  the  old  canal. 

The  writer  desires  to  tender  her  sincere  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Judge  Girouard, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  allowing  her  to  take  from  his  valuable  history,  "  Lake 
St.  Louis"  and  "  Supplement,"  the  most  interesting  information  in  this  paper. 
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Nearing  Lachine  and  on  the  spot  where  the  handsome  convent  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Annes  now  is,  once  stood  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  was 
the  controlling  spirit  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  North-West.  It  was  here  that  in 
August,  1860,  he  entertained  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  (to-day  our 
beloved  King.) 

Near  the  wharf  there  was  built  in  1670  "  Fort  Rolland,"  and  a  little  further 
West,  in  1668,  "  Fort  La  Presentation,"  near  the  spot  where  to-day  stands  the 
Church  of  England  at  Dorval. 

We  have  reached  Lachine,  which  is  an  important  town,  with  handsome 
residences,  several  beautiful  churches,  religious  institutions,  and  large  manufac- 
tures, including  the  Dominion  Bridge  Company,  also  the  Dominion  Wire  Com- 
pany. Still,  this  pretty  town,  with  all  its  charms,  cannot  prevent  one's  thoughts 
from  drifting  back  to  the  days  of  the  massacre,  when  during  the  night  of  the  4th 
of  August,  1689,  fifteen  hundred  Iroquois  crossed  Lake  St.  Louis,  within  a  few 
feet  of  "  Fort  La  Presentation."  Not  daring  to  attack  the  fort,  they  silently 
landed  on  the  Lachine  shore,  setting  fire  to  every  house,  killing  men,  women  and 
children,  and  making  others  endure  all  the  attrocities  which  the  fierce  instinct  of 
the  Iroquois  knew  so  well  how  to  apply. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  which,  let  me  presume  to 
hope,  has  possessed  a  little  interest  for  the  members  of  ihis  Society. 

Great  indeed  have  been  the  changes  from  the  past.  Gone  are  the  war  canoes 
of  the  Indian  ;  gone  are  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  early  settlers,  as  well  as  their 
sufferings  and  privations,  and  that  we  have  fallen  upon  more  peaceful  and  better 
times.  May  we  still  continue  to  enjoy  this  prosperity  and  peace  under  British  flag, 
which  is,  everywhere,  the  symbol  of  liberty,  law  and  order. 
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